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seventeenth century there was much opposition to its monopoly,
but in 1702 it was re-organized under Parliamentary sanction,
a step very necessary since the Company had in many places
assumed territorial sovereignty.

The controversy over the East Indian monopoly throws con-
siderable light on the commercial ideas and practices of the age.
It was attacked chiefly on the following grounds :

(1)  That, since there was little market for English goods in
the Far East, the merchants had to export bullion.   According
to the ideas of the time this tended to affect the balance of
trade unfavourably for Ihe home country.

(2)  That the distance and danger of the voyages tended to
keep ships and sailors away that might be needed for national
defence.

(3)  That it took away capital that would be better employed
on the internal development of the country, c. g. on roads and
the draining of marshes.

(4)  That it only brought luxuries and supplied no raw material
for English industries.  (Silk could be got from the Levant.) The
chief imports were spices and drugs, with saltpetre for ordnance.

(5)  That its close monopoly and joint-stock enterprises put
the power into the hands of a fow men, who could and did fix
prices to suit themselves without any consideration for the
general public.

To these charges the defenders of the Company replied :

(1)  That much of the bullion was recovered whou they sold
the Eastern produce to other nations, while there was some sale
of English goods in the East so that the imports were not entirely
paid for in gold and silver.

(2)  That though it used ships and sailors, it thereby encouraged
all maritime trades.

(3)  That joint-stock enterprise was the only possible one in
a trade demanding so much capital, that this method gave
opportunity for investment to others who were not merchants,
and that raw silk was cheaper brought by sea than by the over-
land route*   These last three arguments were true.   In 1617